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FRENCH TITLES. 


Two years ago, the Emperor Napoleon astonished his 
ministers of state by a new proposition. His majesty 
was of opinion that the condition of the titled classes in 
France was a stigma on the nation at large ; that a posi- 
tive law should be enacted on the subject of titular dis- 
tinctions ; that all claims should be duly sifted, and all 
wilful transgressors punished with a year’s imprison- 
ment as the penal maximum. But there are some 
things that even Napoleon IIL, Jmperator Francorum, 
cannot do. The embryo edict never passed the 
senate, or attained a more complete maturity than 
that of a mere projet de loi. It still remains un- 
hatched and imperfect, one of the addled eggs of 
imperial legislation. And yet we cannot but admit 
that the emperor was in the right; that sound sense 
and logic were on his side; and that in this case a 
Napoleonic ‘idea’ has been unfairly stifled by time- 
serving politicians. The question of the utility and 
expediency of titles is wide of the mark. Hereditary 
rank may be a good thing, or it may be a bad thing : 
we may hold with Mr John Bright, or we may rally 
round Lord John Manners; but surely what is worth 
retaining is worth preserving intact and pure. Let 
us see what our lively neighbours across the Channel 
have done for the preservation of titles of honour. 
French titles, properly speaking, embrace the 
various distinctions of duke, marquis, count, vis- 
count, baron, and chevalier. These ranks are as old 
as the time of the later Roman Empire, and repre- 
sent military offices now vague and obsolete, but 
once as definite and clear as our modern phrases of 
colonel and major. Thus, the dux, or duke, was the 
generalissimo of an army; the marquis, a warden of 
the marches or borders ; the comes, or count, derived 
his style from being companion to his sovereign or 
leader; and the viscount was the deputy in case of the 
absence of his superior. Even the marshals of France, 
a title high and ancient, though not hereditary, were 
at first, as their designation implies, merely the chief 
shoeing-smiths, the maréchaux ferrant of the army—- 
no unimportant post among a nation of martial bar- 
barians like the Franks, whose cavalry included their 
|| nobles and picked warriors. In addition to these 
dignitaries, there are numerous princes in France ; 
but their glittering titles are not derived from a native 
source : they are princes of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Germanic princes, not real French Highnesses. The 
old etiquette of France gives the honours of the Altesse 
to none but those who partake the blood-royal in 


degree sufficiently near to be called Children of 
& But many of the most distinguished families 


of the Gallic aristocracy are as much Belgian, Spanish, 


German, or Hungarian as French, and have, or had, 
estates, rank, and close alliances in other lands than 
that to which their allegiance is due. Owing to this, 
French society has always courteously acknowledged 
the rank of prince borne by natives of France, though 
the style is usually merged in a dukedom, the apex of 
Gallic distinctions. We must own that the transmis- 
sion of titles is well managed by our neighbours 
across the narrow seas. All the sons of a prince are 
princes, to be sure, even during their parent’s life ; 
but that is because the dignity belongs to the pomp- 
ous old empire of which the Kaiser Joseph is honorary 
ruler. But you will not meet in France with the 
absurd swarm of petty aristocrats who deluge German 
society. A prince may be the happy papa of a dozen 
little princelings in pinafores of coarse stuff, and very 
badly circumstanced for bread and butter; but at 
least barons, counts, marquises, do not spread and 
multiply in the preposterous manner common else- 
where on the continent. At least, in France, rank 
has not to betake itself to such singular methods of 
living as in the Low Countries, for instance. In one 
small Flemish town of my acquaintance, the principal 
innkeeper is a baron, and avenges his degradation on 
the purses of the untitled public ; the fashionable tailor 
is a baron; and the jack-booted head-postilion at 
the Hotel des Postes is a baron too, and never forgets 
to remind travellers, when soliciting an extra pour 
boire, that he has a right to wear a coronet if he likes, 
They manage matters better in France. There, 
the eldest son of a count is a viscount by right, and 
the younger sons are chevaliers. Chevalier ought 
to stand for knight, and once did so; but for cen- 
turies, it has represented the word gentleman, in 
”’s sense, which is exactly identical with 
the almost obsolete word gentilhomme, and does not 
in the least refer to any test of manners, educa- 
tion, or office, but purely to descent. These titles, of 
course, have their appropriate feminine variations, from 
princess, duchess, and so on, down to the reductio 
ad absurdum of chevaliére. It is only in very remote 
places, out of the way of railways and ridicule, that 
the wife of a gentleman is called chevaliére, and then 
only by the half-educated gossips of a Breton or 
Languedocian village. Of course, the most ancient 
of these designations date from very dark ages indeed, 
as witness the Montmorenci family, who are vain of 
their traditionary ciaim to be the first Christian 
barons; the House of Coucy, whose motto is proud as 
its bearers; and the great race of Rohan, whose family 
legend runs as follows : 
Roi ne puis, 
Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis !— 
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the very acme of lordly vaunting. Very old and very 
haughty is the small residue of the cream of French 
nobility, though the more candid of them will own 
that Germany can eclipse them in quarterings, and 
that Spain has longer pedigrees and bluer blood. 
It is worth notice, that almost all the aristocracies 
of the continent, French, Spanish, German, Hlemish, 
Roman, and Russian, look, or profess to look, on the 
nobility of England as on mushrooms of very recent 
origin. This may probably be owing to the remark- 
able ignorance respecting British institutions and 
social life which prevails everywhere abroad, and to 
some muddled notion of our being a shopkeeping 
nation, which induces many educated foreigners to 
confuse the House of Lords with the Lor-Maire, and 
to derive the Stanleys and Howards from the purlieus 
of Threadneedle Street. However, it is certain that 
there are still French titles in the possession of those 
whose ancestors won them in the early battles of the 
Capets and the Valois ; if not, as they would have us 
believe, under Charlemagne’s own banners. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, as many 
of us do, that the noblesse of France was nearly 
exterminated by the pikes of the Jacobins and 
the knife of the guillotine, and that it was in a 
flourishing state at the epoch of the revolution of 
92. Not so. For hundreds of years had a rapid decay 
been at work ; the wars of the League and the Fronde 
were fatal to as many patricians as the contest of 
Sylla and Marius; Richelieu began the work of con- 
verting the feudal aristocracy from turbulent barons 
into ruined courtiers, and the ball he set in motion 
was never suffered to stand still. Mazarin first began 
to drive a gainful traffic in patents of nobility ; later 
ministers carried on a business at once lucrative and 
easy ; Louis XIV., the quintessence of kingly pride, 


. found himself obliged to gild and lacker his finan- 


ciers ; the Regent and his royal ward rained honours 
on the most unworthy and indecorous applicants. 
From every generation arose the same cry: ‘There 
is no good blood left in France.’ Any farmer of taxes 
who could fatten on the sufferings of the people was 
certain of a county or a marquisate. Men of the 
vilest character, and of morals the most debased, 
‘looked to be earl or duke,’ and were not disappointed 
if they could but pay for the coveted bauble. In 
consequence, the Convention sent multitudes of titled 
victims to the scaffold for incivism, little recking that 
the blood spilled was not of the true azure tint, and 
took vengeance on the sons and grandsons of specula- 
tors, money-lenders, traders, and so on, for the long 
catalogue of feudal wrongs inflicted by the haughty race | Teall 
of the past. Every coroneted head was permitted 
to count in that grim list of proscription, and, as we all 
know, solemn laws abolished all titles, prohibited the 
prefix of ‘de,’ and banished even the familiar address 
of Monsieur and Madame, to be superseded by Citizen 
and Citizenness in a new and classic France. 

When Napoleon L. ascended the throne as emperor, 
he tried hard to rally the old nobility around him. He 
partially succeeded, and, at any rate, he gave them 
back the right to bear their titles, as by prescription 
and of usage; but, to their horror, he was a fountain 


had hardly elicited when the streets were full of pikes 
and red caps, and no head was safe that wore a coro- 
net. The new additions to the peerage were very ill 
received. Ridicule and abuse were poured upon 
like douches of cold and hot water. Certainly, there 
renc. with 1s 
ave soldiers, the shrewd surgeons, 
commissaries who were the promoted of the a 
were more at ease in a camp than a drawing-room ; 
their barrack-breeding and defective education were 
ill fitted for polished circles. Their names were often 
— strange, and Count Lampion, and Baron Chou, 
used salons the most decorous to break out into 
por and sneers ; while countesses who had sold vin 
ordinaire and roasted chestnuts, marchionesses familiar 
with the wash-tub, and baronnes who had seen the 
the risibility of a less ive people. Even Napo- 
leon’s marshals and th therr spouses fared Ii ttle better. 
in society could be serious in that 
he had looked in at the ball of Madame the Duchess 
of Tartary, or had seen the Princess of Cracow a 
in the Bois de Boulogne, or had had the i 
an introduction to the Queen of B 
and wife of a bold and luce’ 
climbed higher than his neigh nek onan 
Many a fit of anger did this treatment of his nobles 
cost the conqueror of Lodi; he fumed and stormed, 
at one time longing to undo his own handiwork, and 
by a stroke of pen to quash all his new creations ; 
at another, making up matches between his fire-new 
marquises — e demoiselles of old France, and 
= and pensions on the prudent 
amily rile. the Emperor was caged 
cruelly flouted than ever; duels, lawsuits, scandals 
unnumbered arose from their collision with the relies 
of the feudal families; while the descendants of the 
0 pa and sinners who had bought coronets from 
ubois and Madame du , Were as averse to rub 
shoulders with the successful soldiers as the scions 
temporising , con apoleon’s patents, 
and Charles X. x and Louis Philippe followed his 
example. In consequence, it little 
on a of the France of other days, of French 
literature and court-history, to discriminate between 
the counts whose arms were emblazoned by D’Hozier, 
and whose ancestors are embalmed in Froissart’s 
Bokes of Chivalrie, and the modern nobleman whose 
father won his at Austerlitz or Eylau. 
That Louis Philippe, whose monarchy was built on 
the very slippery foundation of the barricades, should 
prefer to recompense some of his supporters by gi 
them titles rather than state employment, was from, 
enough; but at first the Citizen King was sensibly 
soally of such promotion. What Louis Philippe was 


“Ei he d gal in, was red ribbon; miles of 
ribbon dhe distribute, and grosses of little decors- 
ho wore 
hole, and the Legion of Honour included some very 


king was in his dotage that he began to scatter coro- 
nets broadcast among his friends. — indeed, he 


made for his past ony, and greatly em- 
barrassed and | his doctrinaire sinister by 

them counts, dukes, so forth, 
then by some new and sonorous title nobility. 


These gentlemen, M. Guizot and the rest, 7 we 


locked up their burked their ti and 
= 


j if of honour that played on very rough and rude, though, | 
i, for the most part, very meritorious people, and soon a | 
me) number of new aristocrats attempted to take p 
with those Bourbon creation. indeed, w 
‘ad there a cry of desolation e dreary and d 
¥ Faubourg St Germain, an and 
| 
whine 
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minister had been a duke, and that chef de bureau 


uis. 
e all remember how the new Republic her 

reign, and how jauntily she wore her gian 
for a while. No more titles then!—no more 
orial bearings! Even the ambassadors could 
prevent the mob from ing down from over 
d the royal and imperial blazonries of their 
masters. Even Lord Hi Seymour, the 
of Anglo-Parisians, his coachhouses 
storm, and the arms on his carriage panels 
by the paint-brush. Monsieur and Madame 
were banished once more, and Citoyen and Citoyenne 
became the canonical methods 


with their gules and azure, or and sable, filling in 
coats, marking out quarterings, and emblazoning quar- 
ters of nobili on the defaced els of carriages. 


made 
Magan, and'sinilar miltery grandee, 
off, ta, mi ees 
sprout gaily under the imperial régime, in the true 
taste origi Empire, while the ion of 
Gen under the House of 
iberally bestowed. As for 
French opinion on the subject, it is very hard to 
elicit a faithful expression of it. Many intelligent 
duke comes under discussion. Your doctor, your 


avocat, your railway surveyor, will tell you that titles 
are absurd rags of the old world, ridiculous epithets 


fawning on every stray man of title they can catc 
and ready to their richly dowered daughters to 

can lace a coronet on the young lady’s 
brow. You will hear high-sounding a tions 


On the whole, I should say that titles are really 
as much considered in France as in England, when 


known to be genuine, and not of the Napoleonic era. 
But there is the rub. Every one cannot the 
learning and acumen of the whole Heralds’ Coll 


In England, we have our charts catalogues o 
Burke, Debrett, Dod, 
and o benefactors i 


volumes, wherein the pretensions 

family are neatly ma out, where we learn w 

a pedigree dates from le Abbey or from St Botolph 
ithout, and where we can read whom Lady Mary 

married, anf when Fanny was born. But m 
France, and indeed in other continental countries, 
there is no such admirable lexicon extant. There is 

the Gotha Almanac, to be sure, which gives all the 

many Christian names of the princes and princesses— 


had just been driven from the helm of state—how | galaxy of 


ealled | play of royal mane and claws, is but 


; | nobler, as a rule, than ‘de la,’ though the ducal House 
of Tremoui 


rent—who belong to the reigning Houses of Europe. 
That is a valuable work of reference when sov 

rulers are in request, but it throws no li Sapen tp 


Forei have no ‘ Who’s Who,’ no compendiums 
of titled personages ; and yet, surely, there tt to be 


astoundingly superb 


husbands, and all with a suite ; boyards of Moldavia, 
dukes of Spain and Naples, Herzogs and Erz Herzogs, 
highnesses and highnesses 


Many a lion, roaring nobly, and making a grand dis- 
inus in mas- 
querade, and no true lion, for all his fulvous hide 
and ing tail. 


Let us stick to the French peacocks and French 
lions, and try and find out who are genuine and who 
are rrr leaving the dignitaries of other countries 
out the question. The first and most common 
assumption in France is that of the noble prefix ‘de.’ 
This implies nobility, and marks, or asserts, that the 
bearer is of a gens, or notable family, to use the old 
Roman definition which the French have adopted. 
monosyllable u is own patronymic, et won- 
derful are the Tasthenstnent the feuds, envy, hostility, 
caused by such an addition among the neighbours of 
the aspirant. The prefix ‘de’ is understood to 


ille and other great races have the latter ; 
both of these are superior to ‘du,’ while ‘du’ bears 
the bell over ‘des, as a handle to nomenclature. A 
knowledge of this fact—never, to my belief, stated by 
any French or English writer—will help to explai 
some of the fine distinctions, the lights and sh 
which the novelists and historians of Gaul rather 
imply than assert, and which escape 
British reader. Du and des are attached to many 


aristocracy, 
Dupin, Desmoulins, and the like. Another usur- 
pation, not uncommon, and tolerably old in date, is 
to tack the name of an estate, a chiteau, or even a 
farm, to a surname, as when M. Millon, the grocer, 
buys a ruinous castle and its demesne, and henceforth 
styles himself M. Millon de Limacon, or M. Martel 


ves er de Limagon, or not impossibly 
revive the extinct county of Tourellerie in their own 
favour. Louis Philippe had a pet institution, the peers 


eq 
Cromwell’s House of Lords. But the of 
ce fell with the monarchy, nor has the Seapuer 
thought fit to galvanise them into fresh activity. 
The lack of regular works of reference, of definite 
authorities, is the proximate cause of the unlawful 
usurpation of titles so common abroad. We, who study 
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; nothing about the matter. It was after the 
. revolution of 1848, when the fic ny Fo over- 
l hauled, and portfolios and cabinets ransacked, that re 
’ the French discovered what a crop of noble person- 
4 grandees collected around the 
a | whose age and appellations it so minutely chro- 
nicles. 
some clue to the labyrinth of fine names that per- 
’ —_ the stranger at a summer watering-place. At 
en, Homburg, Ems, anywhere on the Rhine, or 
at Nice or Florence, the travelling Briton takes up 
) the visitors’ list with a feeling of amazement at the 
BE company there set down: nine 
, | or ten Russian and Polish princesses, some with their 
brief was the tenure of that licence and levelling 
spirit which the French call liberty. While the | lands. A pudding should be reasonably rich, of course, 
kennels yet ran crimson with the blood spilt in the | but really this pudding is ali plums. What a very 
June insurrection, the coach-painters were at work | poor appearance does ‘Mr Wilkins of England make 
ee so many superb human peacocks, with their 
jewelled necks and spreading trains! But all is not 
gold that glitters. Many a peacock there, — 
onsieu. i . and screaming with the best, is but a daw after all, 
and Citizenness slunk off again into oblivion. Then | in feathers borrowed from quite another species of 
Louis Napoleon was elected oo and counts and | fowl, and will not bear a very close inspection. 
marchionesses reappeared, like butterflies in summer 
sunshine. Next, the head of the state was 
Prince President, and the salons waxed confident an 
. The Empire was proclaimed, and Napoleon LIT. | 
| 
only elicit a iaug rom contemptuous France 
and yet in Paris you will find couse of very ric 
and hard-headed people scheming to get the entrée of 
the dullest old moth-eaten saloons in the Faubourg, 
4 mow as un ously, an ‘welt upon With as del- 
cious a relish, as even in America itself; while the 
; poorer classes consider a title as a low-caste Hindu | names to which they were meant to convey anything 
: regards the ochre streak on a Rajpoot’s forehead— 
something that may be hated, but is not to be despised. 
united, and there is no guide m the darkling path. 
| 
a of France. It was not every one who co a peer 
| to that well-known legislative body, which, in the 
| | 
— 
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our P and Histories of Landed Gentry with 
so loving a research, cannot — be gulled by impos- 
tors. An adventurer who should assume the name of 


hn, would seg? be kicked out of society and 
his leonine hide. Still more prompt would be the 
Birmingham countess. The jewels could never 
pass muster, as across the Channel, for diamonds of 
the first-water. But in France and elsewhere, three 


0 of pretenders contrive to shine with a borrowed 
ustre, 


The third and most frequent category of pretende: 


TS 
y | includes the numerous adventurers of both sexes who 


have voted the world their oyster, and have to open 
it by the sharpness of their wits. These seldom, 
perhaps never, come to a end. Even when 
money is plenty with them, when they outblaze the 
real grandees of the earth with the splendours of their 
liveries and equi there is something theatrical 
and. hollow in their display. quill few but 


First must be mentioned the very common case | gifts, 


of a young man of respectable ntage, who assumes 
a uate just as some Englishmen, forty years ago, 
dubbed themselves captain, as a good travelling-name. 
A youngster of address, with a whole coat and 
clean linen, a little superfluous cash, and a polite skill 
with the pistol, can call himself baron or chevalier, or 
count if he will, upon the Paris Boulevards. None of 
the café-haunting loungers will contradict him; he 
will be probed by no over-curious queries ; society will 
accept any drafts the ——_ 1s og to draw 
upon his ination, and will give him his ado 
title on condition of his respecting those of others. 
So far, all goes softly and well. Paris contains too 
many glass-houses for stone-throwing to be general. 
It is only in case of a lawsuit, or, if there is a contract 
to be drawn up, that the youth’s bubble 
will burst. He can inscribe his fanciful rank on his 
; he can travel with it; he can flash his 
imaginary coronet in the eyes of watering-place saun- 
terers, or he can convey it to Leicester Square, to 
astonish John Bull. Even if he be reduced to teach 
dancing, or his native tongue, among the children of 
ious Albion, he will tind his title of service to 
im. There are those who feel a thrill of gratified 
vanity in patronising a foreign nobleman, Pater- 
familias has chuckled as he remembers that little Miss 
Kitty and Master Adolphus learned their steps or 
their irregular verbs from a French count. 
ms set of conspirators inst the ts 
Mr Boll and the of bi on 
young gentlemen who are not the rose, but are akin 


to the rose, and claim roseate honours as of right. | and 
They are ‘the king’s poor cousin, sir,’ masq i 
in the royal robes and orb-surmounted diadem; that 


is to say, they are poor cadets of a great family, to 
some branch of which they 
belong. We have such in Britain and in Ireland— 
small relatives of the t—yet not seldom far 
prouder and more min of their ™ ~ than the 
chief of their House would be found. it they are 
satisfied to be thought what they really are. It is not 
so abroad. There, the fifth or sixth cousin of Mon- 
igneur, when once away from his own province, 
especially among 5 ae is apt to blossom 
forth in the re age & of Monseigneur himself. For 
instance, I knew a French gentleman of old lineage, 
who cultivated —- society by ra and 
who called himself the Marquis de St Epinard, 
though his own countrymen scouted the story alto- 
gether, and made bold to laugh at the marquis’s 
title before the marquis’s face. His lordship really 
was a St Epinard, I believe, descended from a 
younger brother of that famous marquis who had 
the honour of being grand boot-jack in ordinary, and 
clerk of the periwigs, to Louis XTV., and whose name, 
with funny anecdotes attached to it, you will meet 
with in many of the delightful wicked memoirs of the 
oo The us marquisate would have done 
ittle good to its holder, but that there are Britons 
who will buy foreign rank, and even sham rank, in 
the absence of the genuine article; and the electro- 
lated marquis made an excellent match with Miss 
,— Anne Bobbles, sixty thousand pounds being 
liberally settled on his daughter the marchioness by 


title is as a portable pillory for its wearer’s disgrace. 
And yet there are flies, greedy and simple enough to 
be caught in even such coarse webs as these; and 
while there are such flies there will be spiders to eat 
them. At this moment, there are persons residing in 
the great hdtels of Paris, the huge Hotel des Princes, 
the palatial Hétel du Louvre, and others, whom all 
their acquaintances, save a few simpletons, know to 
be rogues and impostors. They are called by fine 
names, they wear fine clothes, occupy the best apart- 
ments, eat off gold, and take the air on thorough- 
bred hacks, or in i on which are painted 
quarterings enough for a canon of Strasburg. And 
yet landlord, oa bowing waiters, and obsequious 
shopkeepers, and even the footmen, ly as macaws, 
who stand behind their carri now these good 
customers to be knaves in w-hawks in 
popinjay plumage. Yet they live and thrive, for 
a time, in a sort of unholy prosperity and gorgeous- 
ness. Their titles are believed in by gaping pro- 
vincials and stupid foreigners. Some visitors to 
Paris are Pager to lose their gold pieces at the lans- 
quenet-table of Madame the Duchess, or to have a bet 
on a Chantilly steeple-chase with the Baron, or to 
oblige the Most Noble the Marquis with a loan. They 
take the moon’s reflection in the pool for the luminary 
herself ; they snap, like the r beast in the fable, 
and they part with their su in exchange for 
the shining shadow. Very few of these cases of 
erp ever get into the papers. The sheep lose 
their gol their pastures mute 
msolate. To be robbed is bad enough, but 
to be caricatured in the Charivari, gibbeted in the 
papers, set up as a laughing-stock to one’s fellow- 
townsmen, is worse than the mere loss of means. 
Bold is that provincial who, in his eagerness to punish 
a false noble, will blazon his own folly, and give M. le 
Maire, and Madame the tax-gatherer’s wife, and the 
Mrs Grundy of his native place, a laugh against him 
that will never be suffered to die out, since folks in 
the provinces have good memories and few butts. 

At watering-places, the same game is played in 
daylight, and before an amused or ised audience, 
with more or less of success. It was to remedy this 
state of things that Napoleon III. broached the pro- 
ject of a law by virtue of which titles should be 


Hence the projet de loi, which came to nothing, 
which was sacrificed to the spirit of compromise, of 
timidity, and apathy, so fatal in all countries to 
measures the most beneficial. But it is not too much 
to predict that the visits of the empress to a country 
like our own, where rank has its limits and boundaries 


| 
her exultant papa, Bobbles, pére, of Thames Street and 
Maida Hill. 


—— 


so clearly marked out as almost fisd. spiny fraud or 
deceit, will not be without their ts on the moral 
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ailing dupes. nd when the 1 ‘f° gold, hke fairy 
has turned to emptiness, when shabby misery 
takes the place of audacious lavishness, the sounding F 
| registered and examined, and their usurpers punished 
by the civil magistrate. It was said at the time that 
the ‘idea’ in question was of | 
origin, but was suggested by the Empress énie. : 
Her majesty has been much at watering-places ; she f 
has remarkable quickness of observation, and a keen 
by the spectacle of imposture flaunting in borrow 
magnificence, has seen the evils caused by it, and 
| has felt an honest wish to check and curb it. 
‘ 
YXLIM 
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as would dust the stour off the wall, to 
accursed 


tone of French society. John Bull is no faultless 
monster ; he has blemishes and shortcomings, but he 
is in the main honest and true. He does not laugh 
approvingly at successful knavery, nor consider false- 
hood with indifference. And when our neighbours 
and their rulers know us better than at present, they 
may probably take a leaf out of Albion’s book, and 
settle once and for all, on a creditable footing, the 
vexed question of French Titles. 


THE PAUPER’S BANK. 


A poor little ragged boy was found in a close in 

lasgow, one winter’s morning of the it year, 
frozen to death, and with his small feet into his 
bonnet. At that very time, and when the thermometer 
was standing at ten degrees below zero, there were 
20,000 blankets, belonging to the parents of such as 
he, in pawn in that city, beside 422,400 other articles 
of bed and body clothing. ‘In the poorer districts, 
indeed,’ says one well acquainted with this subject, 


‘the bed and body clothing in pawn so vastly pre- | co 


ponderate, that the miscellanea are hardly worth 
mentioning.” In Glasgow, the av number of 
lots pledged annually by each ly fliving in 
houses of a rental less than ten pound) is 78; while 
the average number of deposits in the savings-banks 
is 2. Women have been known to strip the bodies 
of their dead, and pawn the grave-clothes to get 
drink. A woman died recently in the Vennel in a 
fit of delirium tremens. On going into her room, her 
child, in small-pox at the time, was found lying naked 
in a handful of shavings. There was not so much as 
a rag except what mother had on; 
everything ne to the pawn-shop. 

From an adnurable pamphlet, entitled Social 
Hydra, written by Mr David Macrae, we learn that 
there are 79 pawnbrokers, and nearly 400 licensed 
brokers, in Glasgow, with printing-presses capable of 
throwing off 5000 pawn-tickets per hour. Nor is this 
the worst: beside these, there are the ‘Wee pawns’ 
(known in land as Rag-stores and Dolly-shops), 
kept by scoundrels — on the poor the most 
outrageous extortion. ‘Having no licence, they make 
a pretence of purchasing the articles brought them, 
whilst there is a tacit understanding that they shall 
retain them in pawn for a week. In this way, the 
act passed in 1857, defining the trade of a pawn- 
broker, so as to bring the “wee pawns” withi. the 
Pawnbroker’s Act, is evaded. Being under no regu- 
lations, they can charge what interest ten | please, 
and sell an article intrusted to them if it will realise 
more than the owner’s custom is worth. The fol- 


to a 
it to a 
parties like i 
eletons for want of food, not as much on their bac 
strip for that 
drink.” 


but seldom that the Balls are sought except for 
means to procure drink. 

‘Tf there were no pawn-shops, folks couldna drink 
the claes off their and they wadna.” 

ary hae convenient when a 
person is -up an nothing to eat ? 

“ Aweel,” she said, “but it’s drink they buy. I 
ken a dizen women in this close, and gie ony ane 0’ 
them a and there winna be a stick in her house 
the morn !””’ 

It is not only 


people in distress—in abject poverty 
—who frequent the 


wn-sh The house of a 


everything portable, and an old iron hoop supplied 
the place of a grate. All had been wand or cake 

procure drink. Some of the neighbours, from pity, 

gave his wife a little oatmeal, which, from want of a 

table, she had to bake upon the floor, and was about 

to fire it on a girdle borrowed for the purpose, when, 

to her horror, she found that her husband had 

snatched up the girdle, run with it to the broker, and 

was, when discovered by her, drinking its proceeds in 

the public-house,’ 

A missionary calling lately upon a man and woman 
in his district, found them ing to go to the 
pawn-shop with their grate, & Tast article of furni- 
ture not already there; and yet they were earning 
at the time 29s. a week. ‘What the jackal is to the 
lion, the pawn-shop is to the public-house.’ 

The stron part of Mr Macrae’s argument, in fact, 
is that which endeavours to shew pawnbroking to be 
unnecessary. The evils, he says, of which it professes 
to be the antidote, are bred and fostered by itself. It 
creates improvidence, and then pretends to avert its 
ences. ‘Many a man has grown up with the 
idea that when provisions are high and wages low, it 
would be impossible for him, without the aid of the 
pawnbroker, to keep the wolf from his door. Let him 
put this idea to the test, and he will find it to be 
altogether false. It must not be overlooked that the 
amount a man can raise on his personal effects is 
imi The value of the pawn-frequenter’s effects is 

a limited ; and when the few pounds they 
ielded are spent, he is reduced to absolute 
destitution. I have asked many competent authorities 
if they ever knew an honest thrifty man unable, in 
times of protracted difficulty, to borrow as much on 
his personal security as he could on his personal 
effects. The invariable answer has been “ never.” 
The fact is, emergencies that would soon beggar the 
wn-frequenter, only shew the provident man how 
highly he is valued. His habits are known, and 
shopkeepers supply him on credit. Persons from 
whom he never looked for aid, help him over his 
difficulties in many ways. Society cannot afford to 
let a provident man go down, and it seldom or ever 
does. But it is demonstrable that even the improvi- 
dent man could dispense with it, without pinching 
himself any more than he does. When he puts his 
effects in pawn, he is either to redeem them, or he 
is not. If he is to redeem them, he can only do it 
by saving as much money as he borrowed ; that is, as 
much money as was needed to float him over his 
difficulties. The same amount of surplus-money 
applied to provision for the future, instead of payment 
for the past, renders him independent of the assist- 
ance of the pawnbroker. If he is not to redeem his 
goods, he had better sell them, because “he can get 
more for them than on them; therefore, whether a 
man redeem his pledges or not, the assistance of the 
pawnbroker is unnecessary.’ 
The above are the sort of arguments that need to 


be im upon the poor man’s mind. It is with 
himself ‘that the rem y lies, and the reformation 
must begin; nor, do we believe, as Mr Macrae does, 
that the calling in of the strong arm of the law 
would be of any service. Common sense is a far 
better social regulator than an act of parliament. 
We ourselves, indeed, see nothing ‘offensive to the 
moral sense,’ in the trade of a a ee You 
may look outside his shop, says Macrae, _ 
nantly, but you will not easily find his name. ‘It 
can only be searched out in some obscure place, 
where he has put it simply to fulfil the conditions of 
the Pawnbroker’s Act. He seems ashamed either to 
shew his name or to acknowledge his business. Look 
at the entrance. No open honest doorway in front, 
huge though the premises usually are, but a back- 
stair — the common close, a little pany Fee 
where people may sneak in unobserved, or hold up 
their heads, and walk in with a jaunty air, to make-' 


house—‘ was found divested of 


| 
lowing is the evidence of a poor man in the Vennel : 
“ These — will not keep the articles for 
you; they will sell them as soon as you are out of 
the door, if they get a bidder for them. From my 
personal acquaintance with them, they are a great 
sk 
| 
| 
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going to the offices on the opposite 
characters who frequent the 
women, with bundles of es 


F 


debauch ; now and then a thief in with 
stolen ; or @ young man, whose visits to the 
theatre or the billiard-room are not yet known, 


must have run great risk of losing his character whilst 


uiring the present statistics. The additional ten 
which the author of this 


pamphlet recommends should be imposed upon the 
pawnbrokers, would only have the effect of i i 


*“The brokers have exactly followed the example of 
and taken 


and they have used the influence thus obtained over 
them to train them up as thieves, and send them out 
to steal for their employers’ benefit, pointing out to 
them where property was likely to be obtained, and 

might most easily possess themselves of it ; 
in a word, these establishments were training-schools, 
the purpose of initiating and improving thieves in 
i i and preparing them to carry it 
profit and safety to themselves and to their 
ers.” The Report then gives the names of par- 


on wil 


employ 
ties by whom, and the places where, those thieves’ | the 


training-schools were kept, and that as — as from 


sharply decisively; but against licensed pawn- 
the ~—_ must protect themselves. To 
this end, we w call special attention to the rate 
ri man pays for borrowing 
’ of half-a-crown pays a half- of interest 
and every additi bell pa. 
half-penny, so that L.1 pays interest at 
th, or da. a year is, at the rate 
But it must be observed that any sum 
half-crown ; thus, a loan of 6d. pays interest at the 
rate of a half-penny a month, or cent. per cent. annually 
—that is, the borrower pays, for interest every year, 
as much money as he borrowed, and has still to repay 
iginal loan before he can get back his 
still another circumstance to be 
account, before the ruinous improvidence of 


is charged for of 

for the whole, so that a loan of 6d., redeemed within a 
week, 
stated in Reports on 
when the 


; men wanting Pa a night’s | and 


improvident people keep their clothes in pawn during 
wed, them out every Saturday for Sun- 
day use. Every Monday morning the pawn-shop and 
“wee pawn” are thro with such customers. A 
person, whose back-window overlooks the staircase of 
a “wee pawn,” says, that as early as six o’clock of a 
Monday ing, the stair swarms with women carry- 
ing bundles of The ruinous extra of 
such a practice, in the case of people with the most 


habitually bank with a 
like the Muse in the case of the 
him poor, but must of necessity keep him 


THE LAWYER AND THE LOVE-LETTERS. 
‘You think you understand your instructions. Well, 
in case you do not comprehend them perfectly, there 
is an abstract. Read it in the train. There are two 
ten-pound notes; draw on us when you want more 
money. It is now half-past four; you have just a 
quarter of an hour. To King’s Cross, cabman.’ 

So spoke my chief, one dismal November afternoon ; 
and as in the office of Deedes, Filey, Bond, and Deedes, 
to hear was to obey, I bowed, took the red-taped roll 
of paper and the note-case, and submitted myself to 


J 


carriage, so there was no scruple about the law-papers 
oolscap which been deposited in 
hands, and set about considering the case. Divested 
of icalities, the knot requiring the intervention 
of the majesty of the law was something like the 
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tative fy ae cent. Now, it is well known that at least nine hundred 
stair. Look at t and ninety-nine in —_ het pawn-frequenters 
—slovenly slipsh | are improvi borrowing petty sums, 
them withis tow, dage 
n they succeed in ing them at all Hence, 
the most crushing rate of interest falls on the very 
ing at the corner, pretending to read the posters, 
‘while he glances down the Gat 
the way is clear.’ “Phis picture is surely a little highly 
coloured. A pawnbroker’s an often the means 
of saving a respectable man, who finds himself in a 
strange town and unprovided with money, from very 
unpleasant embarrassments. Its occasional patrons y 
must surely be of another sort from those described 
by Mr Macrae as its habitual customers; or that i 
tleman himself, according to his own account, | scanty and precarious means, 18 Obvious. y are i 
paying a rate of interest 80 or 100 times higher than 
bank interest.’ 
madman, who, in face of such a fact as this, shall in 
ker; who, 
gains of the wee-pawn proprietors, while a duty t only finds : 
them would simply induce greater extortion. 80. 
the report of the Committee of the Prison Board of 
Aberdeen, we learn that the increase of juvenile 
delinquency is to be mainly ascribed to the influence 
of these dolly-shopkeepers. By the influence of 
ragged and industrial schools, the juvenile commit- 
ments had fallen from sixty-three, in 1843, to eight, in 
4 1851, but in 1854 they had increased to forty-nine. 
| 
be attained. They have fed a large number of children 
—they have procured lodgings and clothes for them, 
The hurried drive through the crowded streets, 
and the excitement lest I should miss the train, 
prevented me from ‘realising my position,’ as clergy- 
air ee to uxury of a first-class 
carriage, began to recollect myself. I had been 
a clerk for three years, and this was my most import- | 
independent expedition. I was proud, of course, of 
trust reposed in me, and eager enough to fancy 
; of salary annum was dazzling vision 
another, were found attending these infamous places.’ that flitted before my eyes, and I was only roused by 
the train stopping at Barnet, from a stereoscopic 
view of a junior partnership. 
| recollecting the old man’s recapitulation | 
| found myself at a loss about a materi P 
driven to resort to the abstract. I was alone in the j 
rom the pawnbroker becomes manifest: as much A certain many-acred and long-descended Sir 
Reginald Waveney (our client) had a daughter 
Madeline. She had been left early without a mother, 
and the work of her education intrusted to gover- 
nesses. Her father had paid little or no attention 
to the selection of proper teachers, and Madeline had 
annual interest at the rate of 1300 per cent. ; of 6d.,| grown up without any of that definite information 
: 2600 per cent. ; of 4d., 3900 per cent.; of 3d., 5200 per ond intelligent training which her facile character oa 
XUM 
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needed as supports, and beyond a few accom- 
in fai © voice, and 
im copying heads in —she 1p no 
resources whatever. This being so, days were 


‘egy 
in April—a 
day, by the way, which she called in her diary ‘the 
birthday of her heart ’—Miss Waveney observed, as 
she was coming home from church, a military-looking 


stranger. They exchanged glances—for the pupils 
of Parthenon House were not al er ignorant 
of the use of love’s telegraph cohtrived to 


meet The rest can be easily enough i i 
veyed; and six weeks after the first encounter, the 
heroine was surprised, by the French teacher, 
ing out of her bedroom window into the arms 
ham St Aubyn (alias Thomas Tagge), 
first walking-gentleman of the theatre-royal C——. 
lady lectured, and made to see her folly, and the 
t rascal threatened and d But the 
ir could not be so got over. The actor had taken 
an uni in the matter, out of 


pleasant of van 
ich he could La cajoled or terrified. He was 
the possessor of six of Miss Waveney’s letters, and 
it was of the utmost importance that these should be 
back into of the writer’s father; 
time was arranging a marriage for 
Madeline with a certain Laslett, heir 
to one of the richest baronetcies in Castlerockshire. 
One breath about the boarding-school escapade, and 
the father of the intended bridegroom would inevitably 
withdraw the cautious advances which he had already 
made, and a scheme which had been the mainspring 
of a life’s diplomacy, would be defeated. 
Mr Effin; St Aubyn saw the cards he held, and 
Sir Roginald, anvrting that he fle it hia duty 
to Si it his duty 
apprise the deceived bridegroom ‘that he would 
to the altar not a wife, but a victim.’ The baronet, 


i 


F 


down, if he would pro- 
lence, and restore the letters. Thus suddenly 
as to the value of the possession which he 
actor became exorbitant in his demands. 
letters passed, in which advanced offers 
and rejected. At last the affair was put, 
it ought to have i 
hands, why I was h 


E 

; 

E 


equal to Inspector Sharpus himself 
This settled, I tried back, and strove to hunt 


of detail which made me reject them ; I 
of the train at my journey’s end a good deal less 


rical announcements. That evening, the play was the 
Rivals, Captain Absolute by Mr Effinghan St Aubyn. 
This was point 1: he was not gone. Point 2 was to 
ormance. I went into the 
this source, however, y gleaned the interesting 
fact that my friend’s sobriquet among his friends 
was Lanky Tom. When the play was done, I went 
round to the stage-door, and waited to see the 
formers come out. The man who did the leadi 
business came out first, and called a cab; two gi 
with rolls of music in their hands came next; and 
my man, arm in arm with another actor. I kept in 
shadow till they had gone some way, and then 
to follow them. and I con- 
tinued, of course, looking after my friend. He stopped 
at a small house, with a number of bell-handles by 
the side of the door, a lithographic artist’s plate on 
the wall, and a corset-maker’s name on a board in the 
window. Having noted the situation of the street, 
and the number of the house (5), I went back to my 
The next morning about one o’clock, at which hour I 
calculated Mr Effingham St Aubyn would be engaged 
at what supernumeraries call ‘rehasle,’ I made my 
way to Yeast Street, and called at several houses 
where I saw advertisements of ‘Lodgings’ in the 
windows. After some feints, made on purpose to 


give my * the most common; 
character, I called at No. 5, where there 


s absence, to get an oppor- 
easily enough by asking ’Arriett, the maid-of-all-work, 


No. 5 Yeast Street—owing, probably, to his somewhat 
exigent demands on her stout legs, and indifference to 
her personal attractions—was by no means inclined 
to rate the occupant of the first-floor front at an 
exaggerated estimate. Congratulating myself, there- 
fore, on the discovery of an important ally, I sat 
Of course, I was not 


if it could be avoided. Nothing of the sort. But 
after much deliberation, and my third cigar, it 
a to me that it could not be avoi and 


if I was » search my fellow-lodger’s pak 
an: and without v 
day in waiting an opportune moment for a 
iaseatientiom, However, the house had so 
that such a moment never 


, or one of her five flaccid imps of children, 
or the ox tho artist, wes | 


spent in scri second-ra' poetry, an I drove to the Railway Hotel, and ordered dinner 
trashy novels; in short, Madeline Waveney was a| in the coffee-room. While it was being wy werng 
romantic young lady. Certain peculiarities in Sir | I took up a local paper, and soon lighted on the theat- 
Reginald’s roan ers 4 to which it is needless now to 
advert, made it an undesirable home for daughters, 
and she continued, long after she had reached young- 
| 
| 
> nai 
was an 
| exceedingly uncomfortable back-pariour to let. After 
—— fault and abating the price in the most artistic 
style, I took the rooms cautiously for one week. 
I determined not to go to the theatre that night, 
| than mine, and if there was any chance of it becoming 
, | soon vacant. Under her guidance, I examined Effing- 
ham St Aubyn’s quarters, and noted ey | on paper, 
while the points were fresh in my memory, the position 
of every article of furniture in sitting-room and 
bedroom. I observed, besides, that the Scrubinda of 
| 
ess. | 
: was glad to be alone in the carriage to 
ven part, my mission 
but | to any one e Ow I know that ’Arriett’s 
: lan. | I know that the actor not smelt red tape and : 
: Several schemes, more or less feasible, presented them- | Deedes, Filey, Bond, and Deedes directly I had entered 
' selves. For one instant, I thought of employing a| the stall on the preceding evening? Of course, I 
; detective, but at once banished the suggestion as| didn’t. Of course, I was not going to trust anybody, 
contemptible. Was not Jem Wakeley, after five 
with Messrs Deedes, Filey, Bond, and Deedes, 
story I remem! reading years , ut the ple 
searchers for an important packet dingussing them- 
selves as footpads, and rifling the pockets of the ny 
a purloiner. From Hitchin to Peterborough I meditated e 
upon this notable device, but nothing very practical 
resulted from it. Then followed twenty ingenious 
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ing wrong, if he or she saw me invadi 
I therefore, on the 
day, took ’Arriett partially into my secret, proceeding 
in the matter, as my wont is, circui’ b 
It is ight af wheez- 
ing and groanin e weight of my coffee a 
dies and Mr et Aubyn’s hot water, and all’ the 
> boots, and one of missis’s twins; at which 
sound I instantly knit my brows, disorder my hair, 
and am discovered ‘looking for something’ in the 
orthodox way, by throwing everything on the table 
into a maze of confusion, to which a labyrinth is 
lucidity. Then I utter various sounds which could 
only be spelt phonetically, mingled with others which 
would have to be expressed by stars (*) and dashes (—) ; 
and call an unknown person ‘stupid ;’ and then look 
suddenly and hopefully into a desk, of which I know 
all the contents accurately ; and finally look up from 
behind the green baize flap of this repository with an 
expression of darkling suspicion, marked and yet 


* Well, yes—rather, I reply. ‘ You have not 


seen a ring or a snuff-box anywhere, have 
ou?’ 

* What kind of a ring, sir?’ 

‘A gold one, with hair in it and two emer—two 

‘ 0.’ 


‘ Well, I had it yesterday, and it is not here to-day ; 
that is all. It is curious, and not particularly satis- 
factory, to come into new lodgings, and the second day 
lose a ring which you have had for sixteen years. 
Don’t imagine, though, that I suspect you or your 
mistress.” 


Without this last sentence, there would have | stic 


ensued an indignant avowal of unimpeached and 
unimpeachable honesty, the clamours of which would 
have overwhelmed all my diplomacy. But the inten- 
tion of the last sentence the effect which I had 
calculated. ’Arriett instantly from the prisoner 
at the bar to the leading witness for the prosecution ; 
she left the twin to suck Mrs Noah undisturbed, 

t her fingers to her lips, shut the door, and began 
in a severe whisper. She at once accused ‘that play- 
acting man - one of the imagi larceny. He 
had always a lot of jewellery and crinkum-crankums 
hung on to his watch-chain, and she dared say half 
of ’em were stolen. I did not contradict these 
rather hasty inductions, but expressed unwillingness 
to make a public exposure, as I had only a few 
days to stay in the town; but at the same time 
bewailed my ring, hinting how high a value I set 
on it, and that I would gladly give double, even 
treble, the value of the trinket to any one who should 
help to restore it me. The bait took immediately. 
*Arriett herself suggested that we should avail our- 
selves of the su 
ing to search diligently in his rooms. A short debate 
followed as to whether the missis should be appri 
of what we were going to do; it was i 
she should be kept in ignorance. 

That day I wrote to my chief in Chancery Lane 
that things were progressing favourably. All day 
I waited anxiously. At last, twilight set in, and 
the house to 
ourselves. lithographic artist and the corset- 
maker were out, and my - 
with the spasms. Punctually as the clock struck 


seven, my all tapped at m door, and, in a voice 
compared with which that 0 the late Mrs Siddons 


man’s absence that very even- | v 


dlady was gone to bed ill | his 


reflect, that, according to the best of my belief, not 
a point was missed. Many years subsequently, at 
the conclusion of a case where there had been a good 
deal of this kind of work, I described my examination 
of the two rooms to the celebrated detective officer 
Sharpus, and he confessed that two or three 

were searched by the present writer which would 
not have entered into his mind as of conceal- 


; for 
with hair and two emeralds, and a 
with a horse’s head, and the initials L. P.; while I 


boots and oes did not esca 
searched the brown Ho bags containing 
the bell-rope tassels; I un all the thickly 
folded corners of the yellow nets which protected 
the picture-frames ; with a cane, I poked behind all 
the chests of drawers in the bedroom and the book- 
case in the sitting-room. ’Arriett brought me a pair of 
steps, and I mounted them, and examined the top of 
the bed. Neither the watch-pockets nor the dust- 
filled vases on the chimney-piece escaped ; it did not 
seem impossible either that a packet might be 
crammed into the inside of the little ormolu-clock ; 
and I lp and shook an umbrella and a sword- 
ick. search al took two hours and a 
oe of it I was eg than when 
began. Miss Waveney’s injudicious man 
were nowhere to be found. . There were a ow ae 
old paid bills ostentatiously displayed on a file; it 
occurred to me that the letters might be hidden 
between these—but no. Neither were they put into 
the pages of his Bell’s British Theatre, an 's 
Acting Edition—his only books—for I opened each 
volume carefully, and no pay fell out from between 
the leaves. I satistied myself that he had not hidden 
the precious documents in his tobacco-box, or sewn 
them into the worsted-work mats on which his 
dishes were laid. In short, I went out completely 
convinced that the letters were not in either of the 
two rooms. As it had served its turn, I had to put a 
= to the morning’s ruse about my own loss of a ring 
snuff-box, for of course I had no wish to bring a 
false ¢ against the man; I therefore, in 
nce of ’Arriett, made a sudden discovery of both 
in the pocket of one of my old coats; then having 
— by a judiciously applied five shillings, sundry 
iferations about giving poor servants as was 
worked off their legs more work in rummaging other 
ple’s rooms, I concluded my first day’s active 
uty by writing re inject in my diary, and essing 
ished. 
The conclusion was obvious : he carried the letters 


hands; I should 
of seeing it given up, and then restored to him, was too 


XUM 


ment. My chief difficulty was to find an excuse for 
looking into parts of the room already searched 
by my companion; but this was absolutely neces- 
i 
| envelopes with the C—— post-mark, each eight sheets ; 
long, directed in a slanting, weak-looking hand to #§ 
Effingham St Aubyn.’ 
. e looked, of course, in all the drawers, in all 
the desks and trunks, in the pockets of all the 
mysterious. ——_ ordinary and fancy. We also took up 
‘It is gone, by Jove!’ I ejaculate. carpet, and examined the pillow-cases and sofa- 
‘Ave you bin an’ loss anythink, sir?’ asks the | cushions. I opened and a every letter, note, 
attendant, taking a small half-sucked wooden effigy | envelope, bill, or scrap of manuscript lying on the 
of Noah’s wife from between the twin’s lips. table, or stuck in the looking-glass. The insides of 
about his person. This was at least one point gained. 
Directly I had settled it, my thoughts recurred to the | 
stratagem of the a At all events, on | 
some pretext or another, his pockets must be rifled, 
person examined. It occurred to me that he 
might easily be taken up on a false charge, and 
searched at a police station, but then there would be 
an insuperable difficulty. The officers might find the 
5 packet which I saw before my mind’s eye night and i 
hilarious, asked ‘if I was ready.’ During the long | day, but it could only pass again into the owner’s 
j hours of the day, my mind had been making 
' plans for a systematic search. It is sati to 
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painful. I abandoned the plan of a false arrest at 
once. 


Next morning, very much at a loss, I strolled out. 
i generally, having nothing else to do, take 
a walk, and on this memorable morning I followed 
the example of my countrymen. It would have 
led me to explain why, but after rambling about 

or several hours through various unin i 


containing topics 

in the week’s number—near bolts 

logue of political and local events, my eye fell 
on something which interested me: ‘Death of an 
Actor on the Stage.’ I instantly thought of Mr 
Effingham St Aubyn, and I am ashamed to say had 
an insane impulse to rush home and abstract the 


wn from his senseless corpse. Collecting myself, 
w 


ever, I the paper, and turned to 
the My fellow-lodger’s name was not 
in it. Plantagenet Fitzmaurice, whom I 
remembered to have seen in the part of Falk- 


land, was the unfortunate man. e had been, it 
seemed, always a sufferer from heart-complaint, and 
the excitement of a theatrical scuffle in some new 
I read the account with but little concern, I am 
afraid—and then a great idea suddenly dawned upon 
me. When first articled in the and early 
days of clerkhood, I had been rai addicted to 
private theatricals. I determined to fill Mr Plan- 
Fitzmaurice’s place. 

ing previously reduced my costume to the 
requisite combination of slovenliness and rakishness, 
I presented myself to Mr Massinger Rougemont—a 
stout man, with a curly wig and a Mosaic profile— 
manager of the —— theatre. I stated my wish to 
procure an ee. A told me that he 
was rather nonplussed b’ Fitzmaurice’s death, 
and would bite readily. e consulted his wife, ‘ the 
singing chambermaid’ of the company, also with a 
Mosaic profile, who demurred about my ‘inexperiensh,’ 
but ended with striking hands. Appearing in the 
character of a stage-struck amateur, it was natural to 
be very easy about terms, also natural to make but 
one stipulat namely, that I should be permitted 
to make my début in a certain fiery melodrama of m 
hoosi 


and which is on’ at 
acts the interval blero though far from 
ndvertieed. rushed homer told ‘Arriets I might 


The curtain rose. The first scenes passed without 
ything remarkable occurring. The close of the 
second act was the point which I anxiously expected ; 
at last it came. Effingham St Aubyn, perhaps 
the re of the numerous blood-stained villains 
incl 


included in the caste, had obtained possession of the 
heroine, and was bearing her to that but ter- 
rible locality ‘his fort-e-ress beside the Rhine.’ An 


¥ | glories; and the chair of sanctuary which still exists, 


laugh : | and more ee ae done since the year 


drum ; wicked count is startled, and lets go his hold 
(I beg the reader’s pardon), ‘ relaxes his grasp’ of the 
heroine, who seizes the opportunity to escape (L.); I 
enter at the head of four supers in_buff-boots 
hastily (C.). In the original drama, here follows a 
terrific combat, but as I cannot fence, the wicked 
count is immediately disarmed. I generously fling 
away my rapier, and a le ensues. A close 
observer might have detected that, during the course 
of it, my hands tore open rather heedlessly my anta- 
gonist’s cotton velvet doublet—also that it lasted 
rather longer than most stage-struggles ; but in the end 
the count is vanquished. He continues for some 
moments dead, while other business on. The 
moment he falls, however, I rush out histrionically, 
‘to assure my Ermingarde that she shall henceforward 
have no other fetters but the arms of Rupert’—prac- 
tically to slip through the greenroom, out at the 
stage-door, and into a cab which I have arranged to 
have waiting for me. 


How that melodrama ended, I never knew; the 
next morning found me in Chancery Lane. Without 
— I placed Miss Waveney’s letters in m 

ieve, to adorn the company of Mr Massinger Rou 
mont. He put in one appearance at the office of 
Deedes, Filey, Bond, and Deedes, but was rather 
— shewn the door. Madeline Waveney married 

aptain Laslett; and before the end of the year, I 
obtained a junior partnership. 


AN UNKNOWN PAGE IN HISTORY. 


THE small town of Hexham, beautifully situated upon 
the south bank of the river Tyne, about a score of 
miles west of Newcastle, has connected with its quaint 
houses and straggling streets many historical associa- 
tions of the deepest interest. Once the seat of a 
powerful bishopric, its ancient glories in this respect 
have been somewhat questionably renewed, for when 
England was, a few years ago, divided into sees by 
papal authority, a bishop of Hexham was set over the 
north of England. Its old abbey, recently restored, 
is famous throughout the world for its architectural 


and seated in which the blackest criminal might once 
defy the power of might or justice, is equally interesting 
in the eyes of the antiquary and the student of history. 
It was at Hexham that, in 1463, the contending forces 
of York and Lancaster met in deadly ict, when 
the latter were defeated with immense loss. Often 
since then has it been the scene of border fray or rude 
Northumbrian warfare; and again and again has it 
suffered from the inroads of the Scots, who in a great 
measure destroyed the abbey. In 1715, it was the 
head-quarters of the rebellion which broke out in 
the north of England in behalf of the Pretender. 
It was from there that the unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwater, accompanied by a numerous body of his 
retainers, the Fosters and Fenwicks, and many other 
unhappy a who afterwards suffered with’ 
their leader for their share in the i of 
that blood-stained year, marched f to join with 
a detachment of the Scottish Jacobite army. A sad 
time was the Fifteen for the inhabitants of Hexham 
and the surrounding district. Branded as disloyal, 
their old town marked as a nest of papists and 
traitors, they were com to submit to the insults 
of all around them, to the injuries inflicted upon 
them by the troops of the government. 

But times had to improve even for the people 
of Hexham, and things generally were looking brighter 


ing that of the ion, when a new misfor- 


visited the town, which for a time plunged ite’ 


a local paper. ‘There was a bill in the window, 
¢ | 
| 
| 
obliged to go away suddenly that night, and there- 
fore would pay my bill; did so, and sat down with 
the little straw-coloured play-book before me. How 
I scored and Qabtpennnl my words with a pencil— 
how I repeated my sentences, and the last word of 
the previous each times—how I 
: walked to and fro, practising scowls que affectiones 
animi denotant before the cracked looking-glass, need 
f not be written. 
powered, and falls mortally wounded (R.). Wicked | 
count utters a fiendish, that is, trisyllabic 
‘ then the tables are suddenly turned ; two 
back fly open; there is a prodigious bang on the | tune 
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unfortunate owner, shot him 


it upon its 
same 
at 
him 
for 


ell-armed bod: 
bly of 


pind 


Asa 

with whom 
the 


and farang it upon its unfart 
the 


t 


as in 
number of men from the county | and yo zal 


at Gateshead ; and 


growing stronger, was not 
results. Towards the 


great 


the lower 


bled 
m, which they delivered to 


visible 


orpeth, and demanded 


hateful service. 
of the crown were firmer, and refused to 


Bg 
$3 
3: 


feeling 


tent so 


‘This 


tio 


of Durham assem! 


oF 
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into the deepest misery, and threatened | clubs, and quarterstafis were freely brandished ys 
them the odium which had once been ond 
ot of 1761, which, occurring ne present were ing silent, calm, | 
ndred years ago, is almost unknown to| unmoved, app by 
of history—that we purpose referring ed around. 
per. of the maddened po ng Se 
by that time the panic th soldier, 
mch invasion had greatly a 
did not relax its effo ne Tngleaers 
of militia, as an 4 of itia, and 
the ballot was ound. These outrages 
icie encement of an imme- 
quence itherto passive iery, obeyi : 
to pre | fatal but necessary word of 
militia | muskets on the mob, and firing into their midst, shot } 
s. Against such an attack from a 
: sguided ple could avail little ; 
th the 
resistance had ceased 
such of them as were ab: 
ts, who were there at the ti were in full flight. 4 however, were 
ball stated that they were resolved not to sub-| move. The slaughter been — 
mit thats unha' people were killed, and hu 
In order to avoid a dis- As is nearly always 
the officers of the lord-lieutenant agreed to | such occurrences, the innocent suffered ¢ 
excuse those present from serving for that time, and | than the guilty. Women and children, age 
This was on a/| harmless imbeciles, attracted by the noise 4 
Saturday moon; and by the Monday following, | to the fatal spot, were among those s 
news having spread Pmt Northumberland filled with the dead and 
| pitmen and ‘tyne Keelmen, both 
pitmen e kee rt d events o 
ever been for their as Hexham by 
misery upon it; w 
same afternoon, the t 
pe great hall of the old a 
seeking the killed and 
he in the now almost emp 
i for morning, Ensign Hart, 
} all the li bt at the commencement { 
] ballot, and then hurried ried the same evening wi 
could accomplish there. as a very wet day, ‘ whic 
owever ptains in his account of 
\ ir pro d away the 
litia w place.’ | 
after tho’ Os 
wed as the in || 
he 8th of Ma hd which 
under arms mall as H 
In 
“peo, pity 
thronging in 
unting colo 
ntil they ha | 
he requirem¢ 
itants of 
success that 
urred on by 
ace grew 
than five 
scene w 
Every re 
ived was 
of the mos the rope 
my Se en it is said he exclaimed : ‘ Innocent 
assembl¢ shed.’ A new halter was soon 
demands sentence executed on the wate 
at words were well remembered by the § 
are still used as a proverb by the 
once, vow 
who had years, relics of this bloody business 
King George} | , who had been maimed and w: 
their demand| We ourselves distinctly remember 
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rence 
well, however, that they should be reminded of them, 
not to stir up any of the old feelings of animosity 
once prevailed so strongly, but which have 
em 


now happily died out; but to warn thi 


better when it seems hardly possible to realise 
that whi of Hashem one 
hundred years ago. 


the rest of its species, though now and 
rudely patched with deal Whenever I see him, 
I make a point of presenting him with offering 


an 
and a compliment. The first he pockets; the 
he swallows impassively. I tell him that 
the best organ in London; that I wish all 
were like it: he neither frowns, smiles, winks, n 


nor responds by word or gesture, but the silent 
crank. I have had thoughts of calling on my neigh- 
bours, and arranging with them, if possible, to hire 
him for our street, so that he might be always the 
man in possession. The other organ-gri are 
intolerable. There are generally two at my house 
—front and back ; they play a bar or so behind one 


another all day long, beginning before I get up. I 
don’t interfere with them now ; several of the neigh- 
bours like it, and mine is a quiet street. But 
dismissed them in double-quick time. In Italy, I 
the regular policeman’s warning 


the only negative gesture understood in Naples; it 
is really the exact converse of the affirmative nod, 
and probably descends from the Latin renwo. At any- 
rate, many organ-grinders understand, and would be 
more likely to obey it, better than dissentient English 
threats or shakes of the head. The two together are 
as if a British pickpocket, looking out for work in the 
Strada del Toledo, were to be accosted by an Italian 
constable in plain clothes, with a Bow Street wink, 
and ‘Come now, muv on.’ Try it next time. Itis 
certainly better than telling a falsehood about there 
being a sick person in the house, which the signor 
does not comprehend. 

Some street-music is very sad. One cannot help 
feeling much for the owner of that cracked female 
voice, powerful in its wreck, which pierces through 


the closed shutters and drawn curtains on a wet 
winter’s evening. Poor creature! she has evidently 
been taught to sing; there are the remains of musical 
education in those cadences and shakes. How came 
she to be banished from the boards to the granite 
stage of the cold street? I am not speaking of the 
woman-performer in the drawling ballad-singing 
family, which screams Christmas carols or grand 
Advent tunes, with hearts and voices lifted no hi 
than the windows of our houses. That is bad enough, 
but it does not suggest such a professional fall as the 
other. They never could sing. 

The Ethiopian serenaders promise to be almost as 
permanent an institution as Punch himself. The 
hold which they have taken on the national mind 

i i ts cheapness 


+ instrument. 


twice detected a spasmodic resemblance to Malbrook. 
I had some interesting conversation with a showman 
the other day. It was pleasant to hear him talk, as 
artists in thi of hi ession, as 

of word. Thei 
Ww house of call is a public at 
North Row and Norfolk Street, Park Lane, outside 


master played on. I wonder where he gets them, or 
whether they are his own. 
There is one boy-musician about now who is quite 


a genius with the flageolet ; he has only a tin instru- 
ment, but always commands an admiring audience. 


two of these victims, one of whom had had his 
phe and was lame ever after, while the 
had received a shot in his mouth; indeed, it 
is only about two years since an actual witness of 
the scene died, at the patriarchal age of 108 years. ; 
People now-a-days can scarcely conceive the occur- 
errors and evils of popular excesses 
and to lead them to be thankful that they live in these | ‘ 
LONDON STREET-NOISES. 
Ler us say a few words about organs before we listen | 18 a great recommendation to thal . 
that has no inside; it is played, or rather the pre- | ™Y provaity Know, & hi . 
tence of playing it is made by a melancholy man in a 1 eign « Pag — Sa SS of oa 
beard, who turns the mute handle in the midst of a 
number of critical little boys. We will hope his Punch being # corruption o the name of a principal 
audience think him as deaf as his organ is dumb, | character, Pontius Pilate; and Judy, of either Judith 
for their remarks are excessively personal. Let us | his wife, 
believe him to be a deaf and dumb grinder, the | antiquity of show, I was long to account 
affliction being half borne by the instrument, | for the natural, lifelike movements of the figures 
and the two being considered one and the same pulling So puppet, 
lex motions. These are effected simply by the 
hand. Punch and Judy are a pair of gloves: the 
forefinger is pa into Punch’s block head; the 
middle-finger forms his right, and the thumb his left 
hand, the tao other being occasionally stuck 
into his trousers, him to sit on the edge 
of the stage, and kick his legs. Judy is animated in 
like manner. You may notice that, however numerous 
the actors, never more than two ager the baby, 
© ve ) appear at 
once, simply because the only two hands, 
several murder the corpses 
em; are upon 
never to life indeed, individually, 
puton, Judy no protector duri ifetime ; 
the beadie interferes too late to help her—her spirit 
Codlin ever an an, 
ee that fatal to the fathed con ? I fancy I have once or 
! urs ine eda it On grinder, che 
effect was electrical. I said to my man in a business- 
like way: ‘Caminate subito,’ and he vanished like 
an Italian tyrant. There is also another plan— 
make a toss in the air with your chin. This is 
' children I wished to entertain. 
man with a ly-gurdy or guitar, ys it 
three or four dancing-children. Poor le things 
I saw them the other day performing in their muddy 
tired and but the hard-faced 
He often plays outside gin-shops, and apparently on 
his own account. What'a beginning of a life! But 
who knows how famous he may become? 
The roaring liars have lately been rather quiet. 
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The way in which they contrive to shout suggestive 
bits of news without imparting the secret, is very 
irritating and successful. They always work in 
couples. The moment the first man begins to be 
articulate, and approaches the point of his communi- 
cation, No. 2 strikes up, and blots him out with a yell. 
Perhaps they made a comfortable capital out of 
metropolitan distress during the last winter 
certainly, many of the roarers then shewed, by the 
way in which they their voices, that they 
were old hands at the trade. But success created 
amateurs. I heard of a gentleman who sent to his 
plumber’s, during the worst part of the frost, for a 
man to mend some burst water- a, a the answer 
was, that the workmen were absent, ‘doing’ the 
frozen-out gardeners. 

noticeable how much more intelligible those are 
which announce articles in season only for a short 
time, such as spring vegetables, flowers, and summer 
fruit. The costermo who sell these have not 
time to become indistinct. One day they offer rhubarb, 
twopence a bundle; then pease; then green 
berries; then the short-lived cherry; whereas boxes, 
door-mats, old clothes, last longer, some being always 
in the market; old clothes, especially, by long crying, 


are at last only Clo’. The most offensive p on 
is made by the cats’-meat man, who pronounces the 
word in feline tones, m-e-e-e-e-e-t. ‘ Milk’ is 


man has really no i at all, some shouting 
the word quickly, almost angrily, as if voked at 
its awkward rtn 


pose in reference to the area; while many let 
metal handles drop sharply on their cans, when 
at your door with the white mixture, and say 


ess; others call ‘ low, I - 
they 

= Font _Many residents in London, who know only 


away, or nearly so; but you have only to 

ived. Few can stand inst the rush and 
iron hum of Oxford Street and Piccadilly, but many 
flourish a few hundred yards off the chief arteries. 
a man wi ents 0; his respect for 
the consonants is very great: ‘Any old sshoes or 
bboots—any ummbre how-ever oldd.’ He varies 
the invitation, but is always distinct and slow—walk- 
ing in the middle of the roadway, and ad ing the 
upper windows of the houses on either side. In these 

-streets, however, the te noises are from 

ildren at their ply: e must not confound the 

ing his pastime, t to the inexperi ey 

are uncommonly alike; the Arab, however, plays but 
little, except at pitch-and-toss. Marbles come in and 
g0 out, peg-tops and whip-tops have their season, 

uttlecocks are gradually struck into inaccessible 
places till the stock is exhausted; but your Arab 
gambles throughout the year. The tools of amuse- 
ment would be impedimenta to him when the police- 
man came round a corner, or even when he heard the 
creak of the constable’s boots. 

To revert to musicians: did you never notice how 
singularly out of place the songs of two or three 
itinerant Hindu tom-tom players are? Their mono- 
tonous gutturals and drumming, among a hundred 
English noises, always realise to me the great gulf 
between the European and Asiatic: they cannot 
coalesce. The Savoyard with his hurdy-gurdy, _ 

ear 


a= 


remain inflexibly foreign and distinct, however fre- 
wohurthen, ‘the 
world of thought and 


; | clock chimes 


street-noises is well-nigh endless, from the mighty 
roar of day to the cat-choruses when you lie awake 
at night. Footfalls are now rare and distinct beneath 
my window, and the low tide of cabs enables me 
to hear the scratching of my pen, and even the tick 
of my clock. Ah, that is a policeman’s step; I hear 
him trying the doors down my street. There! The 
half-past one. Good-night ! 


AN INCIDENT OF BACKWOODS’ TRAVEL. 


Many years since, I was stationed on a garrisoned 
island at the head of Lake Huron. We called it 
the Debatable Post, for the Americans for years 
had claimed it as being within their territories; 
while, without exactl denying the fact, the British 
vernment continued to hold ion; and we 
on i ys with as much regularity and 
importance as if we had stood within the em SS 
the Horse Guards, instead of holding by a doubtful 
right that remote and solitary spot; for, in those 
days, the whole district of the Huron was a wilder- 
ness, untrodden save by the hunter and the red man. 
We were but a handful of English dwelling amon 
many Indians ; but few as we were, one day a fi 
act was committed amon us, which yet further 


down to the head-quarters of his regiment. 
months after came an Indian canoe with an express, 
summoning all the witnesses of the late deed to 
Toronto, to give evidence at the approaching trial; 
and should no other means of transport be available, 
they were directed to employ canoes and Indians. 
To my deep regret, I was one of the witnesses; and 
as our time was limited, three more days saw me, 
a brother-officer, and four soldiers, seated in two bark- 
canoes, and amid the waving of paddles, and wild 
yells of their Indian crews, commencing our lake- 
hundred miles. 

t for the thought of its object, the expedition 
would have been a pleasant one. Skimming swiftly 
along in our light ops, beneath the influence of 
the rapidly wielded paddles, or, if the wind favoured 
us, the yet stronger impetus of a blanket-sail, past 
rugged mountain, rocky headland, and broad, undulat- 
ing tracts, covered with the primeval forest, now 
glowing in the brilliant tints of autumn; while 
ere and there stretched wide estuaries, or roared 


not some wild legend of revenge or love, or tale of 
Indian valour ; and as we listened, it was easy to 
his high features and lofty bearing, and the long 
which, Neykeemie, or Thunder, alone 
conqu nation, young Ojji y could not 
forget that he was the representative of a long line of 


Twice in the day we landed to cook and rest; 
and when night came, we drew our canoes up from 
the beach, erected our tents, and lit our fires, then 


slept soundly until daybreak roused us to resume our 
voyage. At | we reached the lower end of 
the lake, where, leaving our canoes, we were to 
obtain an unsprin wagon a nei ing. 
settler, in which to pursue the remaining 

rutty hundred miles of our j 


| 
| 4 
|Tarrowed OUr 0 ely, Was tne 
| summer season, when communication was open with 
a hard word to cry, having too many consonants to | the colony, and we were glad by the first opportunity 
} allow a prolonged announcement; hence, the milk-|to send the red-handed criminal from among us 
principé stree anc par pro 4D y 
if they notice the matter at all, that street-cries have | 
q | 
q 
Hl | hoarse cataracts, hur eo e waters of unknown 
© | rivers to increase the lake. As we glided by them, 
1 | there was scarce one for which our steersman had 
i 
| ‘chieltains. 
{ Our appearance in Toronto seemed somewhat to 
; and become Anglicised ; but the Hindu drum and chant | scare the officials. Since the dispatch of our summons, 
a new governor had arrived, and, as usual, his reign 
: had been inaugurated by an entire of tactics, 
one of the first being the resolve to yield immediate 
XUM 
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possession of our island to the Americans. These 
were indeed tidings; but when it was 
thet already sailed from the 
head of mae Erie to bring down the troops, the 


feeling amounted itive consternation; for in 
Thal left those dearest to me, and 
my first ht was, should the vessel arrive in my 
absence, in what a painful position they would be 
placed. In this dilemma, there was but one course 
open to me, though not one that promised much—to 
return up the lake with all speed, so as to arrive, if 
a. before the vessel left. My brother-officer 
wing no ties on the island, was to remain at 
Toronto, as were the soldiers, therefore I should be 
the only passenger back in the canoes; so I resolved 
placing the tents and other heavy ‘articles in the 
ig one, while I pressed on in the smaller and 
ter one, as an incentive to the utmosé diligence, 
promising my crew a considerable reward, arranged 

on of the sliding-scale. 
It was now the middle of October; the soft 


downward vo leasant, had passed away, 
and the bleak biting ¥ winds which precede the re 
ous winter of the north were now ing over 
lake and forest, raising the former into dark billowy 
waves, and stripping the latter of its myriad leaves. 
Most unsuited looked the aspect of sky and lake to 
a canoe-voyage ; but I had no time for such consider- 
ations, and my Indians faced them as readily as their 
fathers had the war-path, for Neykeemie chose the 
me; and well and nobly did they do their dy. 
Ere the morning broke, they were at their paddl 

no sea was too wild for them to venture wh go 
the short tumbling billows boiled around us, sh 

us in foam which ofttimes froze upon us; and no win 
was too fierce for them to brave, though the bitter 
blasts struck like icicles in our faces. 

It was the fourth morning of our voyage, and, 
lighted by the beams of the setting moon, we started 
before dawn. The air was intensely cold, for the 
wind blew from the ice-fields of the north, well- 
freezing the fingers which held the paddles. But we 
dashed on gallantly, making the canoe spring like a 

race-horse over the waves, which rolled back from 


wind increased, until, about noon, it came rush- 
ing upon us in a sudden gale, and laden with a thick 
cloud of snow that almost hid us from each other. 
We were far out upon the lake, and amid that | 1 


ay Sane could no longer see our way ; 


if it sought to overwhelm us. The wind 


swept 
us in fierce, howling the waters of the 
lake into tall seve as ich threatened to 


through our canoe, she sank beneath our feet, 
The occurrence was so sudden, and the gurgling 
snow so bewildering, that 
my position, but by a natural instinct, 
I stretched out my limbs to swim. Around me, the 
Indians seemed gliding like 
see them for the snow-drift. Loud exclamations and 
sentences in Ojibbeway also met my ears, but they 


surges. As the day advanced, | like 


were so rapid, and broken by the 

I could not catch their meaning ; ‘thee 
little. In that icy water, beneath that pelting snow, 
and ignorant which way to seek the shore, what hope 


had we of life? And that 
which visits the minds of the drownin 

mine—its concluding and most reoclinctiee, 
that of the beloved and e t ones I should never 


see again. Meanwhile, the Indians continued their 
cries, apparently lest they should separate, and I 
joined my voice to theirs. But after a time it struck 
me their voices grew more distant, and I raised mine 
louder. It was answered by a whole chorus of — 
and afterwards by one nearer, and a minute la 
some one struck against me. It was one of the 
Indians ; and, li ourselves together, we swam on 
in the direction of the voices, which now gave out a 
constant succession of cries. 

Blinded by the snow-storm, and ignorant of where 
we were, or that any impediment was in our way, we 
had dashed our canoe against a rock, and stove in her 
bow. The foremost Indian had discerned the rock, 

high above his head, and it was the announce- 
ment of this refuge I had heard so vehemently pro- 
claimed. Guided by this knowledge and each other’s 
voices, all the Indians had contrived to scramble 
the rock, when I was missed ; then, with a gallan hot 
shall never forget, our young chief sprang oo int into > the 
lake, and, risking his own life to save mine, brought 
me back in safety. As we rose out of the water, the 
keen north wind froze our ents to the hardness 
of armour, only far more chill ; but there was a warm 
flush of thankfulness in our hearts that lessened its 
rigour. Now that the evil was accomplished, the snow 
began somewhat to abate, and enabled us to 
It was a vast rock, rising into 
le, far above the reach of the waves. 
On its ite Sheltered side was a small cavity, into which 
we crept to escape the fierce assaults of the wind. 
Cold, ivering, and wretched, we were huddled 
together within its narrow limits; yet that very 
crowding probably saved our lives, for, aided by pro- 


nigh | tection from the wind and snow, it raised the tempera- 


ture, and enabled us to endure the misery of our 
wet clothes, which ually dried upon us. Later, 
we caught a few upon the rock, and killed, and, 
wrecked mariners as we were, ate them raw. 
It appeared we were not the only wanderers out in 
the storm. When we first arrived on the rock, we 
—_ — a few gulls crouching in the shelter of the 
nooks ; but as the snow cleared and evening 
drew on, whole flocks of lake-birds came g their 
way towards it—ducks, gulls, and | cawing, 
quacking, and shrieking, as they descended in flutter- 
ing haste, or in long swoo circles, upon the rock ; 
ly multitude ey looked as they bustled 
ither and thither, each seeking his accustomed 
before our retreat, which was 
ibuily eae ae domicile. For a moment, they stood 
as if astonished at its unusual a ce ; then coolly 


by | advanced, and endeavoured to force tik wey is 


pressing against our | and clim over our 
shoulders, as we sat crouched upon wae i 
on the boldest, Neykeemie, despite the bird’s 
hurled him out of the cave, and the other In 
tried to scare them off by cries and menaces. These 
demonstrations, heueear: took quite the reverse to 
the expected effect, for without a moment’s delay, 
the whole band offered battle. With ruffled plumage 
and wild cries, they dashed themselves against us, 
lea ing upon ws, and tearing us with their armed feet; 
ing us with their long heavy pinions, and biting 
us with their horny beaks; while their hideous shrieks 
rent the air, and summoned allies to their assistance ; 
so that in a few minutes a — body of assailants, 
literally maddened with rage, ep Ou entire mouth 
of the cave, while the background 


and beautiful Indian summer, which had made mm 
Meanwhue Dy the Wind. Un We Went, mle alter | 
mile, while the snow still continued to pour down | 
upon us in the same blinding masses, till it lay 
thick in every fold of our clothing, and almost 
filled our boat. On we paddled, hour after hour, 
paddle, acing ravely gers ne 
not see, when suddenly there came a violent shock 
that struck us from our seats, followed by a loud 
y from the bow, and the next moment a wave 
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Neykeemie at once proposed we should become the 
us. This met my ready acquiescence ; for even had I 
still hoped to arrive in time to meet the vessel, I could 
not have abandoned solitary women to winter in the 
wilderness. to accompany us was 
received with joy. rtion of the contents of 
their wigwam w ch would be useful on the journey, 
it was resolved to take, and what was abandoned, 
— to replace on our arrival. I was also 
to purchase their canoe, for though too small to carry 
more than three at once, it would be of great ser- 
vice to us in crossing rivers and estuaries, such as 
lay before us, and it was so light, that when not 
required it could be carried on an Indian’s shoulder. 
Never were quieter, gentler, or more patient crea- 
fures than those we added to our party. Oa the first 
morning, as soon as we had crossed the water, they 
began, to Indian custom, to load themselves 
with all the burdens of the camp, but that Ney- 
keemie would not allow while so many Indians were 
idle. Afterwards, they took their station in the rear, 
in recognition of the” inferiority of their sex, and 
plodded on through the livelong day meek and silent ; 
and, when we reached our camping-ground at even- 
ing, it was found that each had gathered on the way 
a pile of sticks to light our fire. _— did their cares 
end there. The fire once blazing, they glided about 
in their quiet unobtrusive way, ing the wore and 
calabashes with water, skinning hares, performing 
all the drudgery of the camp, as those pr edn bounden 
duty it was to doso. And such is the force of habit, 
that all the Indians, save Neykeemie, loitered about, 
indolent spectators. 
To assist in menial labour is beneath the dignity 
Indian, far less a chief, and his young men 
feoked on Neykeemie’ s ind with astonishment. 
They did not comprehend that homage to the beauti- 
ful which the chivalric bene chief evinced; for 
Naisa, as her mother called her, was truly beautiful, 
with her straight slender limbs, so polished in their 
glowing olive tint, her soft features, fawn-like eyes, 
and the long raven tresses banded back so meekly 
from her forehead. It scarcely needed that most 
excellent thing in woman, oe ow soft voice, to win 
for her the heart of the young chief. 
Meanwhile, winter came rushing upon us bah all 
its sometimes bitter 
earth and water in their iron grasp; at A a 
quantities of snow fell amid terrific storms, 
us to our camp for days; when, with a fire built 
before some evergreen thicket, or rock, we would sit 
crouching in its shelter, all busily 
in fabricating rude snow- enable 
when the storm should be 
our wearisome land-journey was finished, 
before 7, far out in the lake, lay a Fag ts 
eoabog one of which was our destination. 
Indians fairly whooped with joy at sight of it; and 
that night a stately dance was held in our camp in 
honour of the occasion, of which I and the two women 
were the only spectators ; that is, if the a ht 
strictly be considered so, for she kept tim a 
ny with dried pease, while those one Indians 
in a circle to the rude music of their own 
voices. Then followed tales wilder than I had yet 
heard ; and songs of love and war, which, th low- 
toned and monotonous, were wilder still, laden 


with strange rhythmical cadences, which whirled round | i 


in my brain long after silence and sleep had fallen upon 
the camp. With the earliest dawn, we were astir, pre- 

to cross the ice to the islands, which feetamity 
Eos teed belt of ice—the rest of the lake being 


on that of ice, as if it had been a vast diamond. 
We had not proceeded far, ere we discovered that 


solid as the ice appeared, it had lately been broken 


lightly on, still preserving the old order of march, 
Norkeenic leading way as te, the Indians and 


T next, and, acco er agp le custom, Naisa and 
her mother brin. 
Hours outline of our island was 


growing on our sight, and we could even perceive the 
ong shadow of its hills and pine-forests darkening 
the gleaming ice, when a loud like that of a 
thousand muskets rang through air, and —— 
far and wide over that ro and silent plain, re 
berated among the nearest islands. I had been ‘- 
involuntarily we all looked lal i 
upon our path next the 


threateningl Nai and 

and then lowed by a crashing shrieks N 

mother. e at once rushed back, kn 

cil had happened, but anal to gure what we 

came to a where the thin ice, crackin 

angles, had broken into a pool, beside hick in 

the aged squaw, groping wildly with 

water. Naisa was not there, but there needed no 

words to tell her fate. She, the youngest and lightest 

among us, olen pon the weak ice — the moment 
en 


sunk at once. An exclamation of horror and grief 
burst from every lip at the , but there was 
not a moment to be lost. Every was exerted. 
Indians threw themselves on the ice, and looked 
keenly down into the pellucid water; others broke the 
ice along the cracks, in case the current might sweep 
her towards them; while Neykeemie, throwing rapid! 
aside his heavy wrappings, sprang into the pool, an 
dived down into the depths of the lake in pursuit of 
her he loved. The _— seemed hours; and so long 
he stayed, that heart began to e lest the 
brave young chief shared the fate of his betrothed; 
even the eee mother ceased her sobs for an 
instant, in breathless fear. At length he reappeared, 
but he was alone; and, only pausing a moment for 
breath, he dived to rise disa’ ted a second 
time, and a third; but on the fo time, he brought 
a burden with him. The other Indians drew it care- 
plea aa water, and laid it on the ice, while all 
= ered anxiously round. But every effort was fruit- 


for evermore. 

It was a sorrowful party that, later in the day, 
took their way towards the island. In all the aban- 
donment of female Indian grief, with loud sobs and 
many tears, gy with fond reproaches to the 


for thus her mother and her 
betrothed, the bereaved parent walked slowly on 
beside the co: her child, which Neykeemie 


after, I aided Nepkecmie to lay his betrothed in 
grave. Ere I lett the island im the ing, I again 
visited him and Naisa’s mother, whom I found in 


J 
od ficial ly reunited. However, it was vey be to 
y bear our eo and exhilarated by the — that 
p our toils and hardships were drawing to a close, we 
l 
t 
‘ 
4 
and welghec aown 1¢ leavy CloLning, she ha 
, bore tenderly in arms. rue to the stoicism 
of the west, the young chief shed no tear over 
ut it was haggard in its Very anguish, 
LAD yt. his race had from it. Life 
: is full contrasts. That night, while there was 
: deep grief in Neykeemie’s lodge, there was glad- 
ness beneath my roof, for its inmates rejoiced over 
the unhoped-for return of one they loved; while the 
vessel that had been so long my bugbear was now 
less as that of summer, and we were almost blinded by 
which his beams flashed and | 
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young chief's lodge, receiving from him the duty and Adine was studying bakers’ bills ; 

Louisa looked the queen of knitters ; 
me to the spot, the aged woman beside . wa 

daughter, and Neykeemie dwelt alone in his lodge, a Jane happened to be hemming frills ; 


silent and solitary man. And Bell, by chance, was making fritters. 
But all was vain; and while decay 
QUINCE* Came like a tranquil moonlight o'er him, 
A : And found him gouty still, and gay. 
ae Seo With no fair nurse to bless or bere him ; 
Where many very worthy people : 
drin : their best His rugged smile, and easy chair, 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do 
To guard from evil Church and Steeple, His dread of ane ce 
There stood—alas ! it stands no more ! — his —_ is powdered hair, = 
A tenement of brick and plaster, ere themes for very strange conjectures. 
Of which, for forty years and four, Some sages thought the stars above = 
My. Quince wes lord end master! Had crazed him with excess of knowledge ; 
Welcome was he in hut and hall, Some heard he had been crossed in love, 
d matron, peers and Before he came away from college— 
all, Some darkly hinted that his Grace 
By makin d : — Did nothing, great or small, without him, 
g puns and making presents ; 
Though all the parish was at strife whispered with a solemn face, 
08 . That there was something odd about him! 
He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laughed and loved a quiet life, ; I found him at threescore and ten, 
And shrank from Chancery’s suits and marriage. A single man, but bent quite double, 
: : Sickness was coming on him th 
Sound was his claret and his head ; 
Warm were his double ale and feelings— take 
His partners at the whist-club said, ing 
That he was faultless in his dealings— 
He went to church but once a week ; One frosty day he made his will— 
| Yet Dr Poundtext always found him The next he sent for Dr Bailey ! 


An upright man, who studied Greek, 


~ Koper ’ And so he lived—and so he died : 
And liked to see his friends around him. When last I sat beside his pillow, 
Asylums, hospitals, and schools, He shook my hand—‘ Ah me!’ he cried, 
He used to swear were made to cozen ; ‘Penelope must wear the willow. 
All who subscribed to them were fools, Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 
And he subscribed to half-a-dozen. While life was flickering in the socket : 
It was his doctrine that the poor And say, that when I call again, 
i Were always able, never willing ; I'll bring a licence in my pocket. 
And so the beggar at the door “I’ve left my house and grounds to Fag— 
(I hope his master’s shoes will suit him) ; 
Some public principles he had, And I’ve bequeathed to you my nag, 
na say a nor fretter ; To feed him for my sake—or shoot him. 
He rapped his box when things were bad, The vicar’s wife will take old Fox— 
And said : ‘I cannot make them better !” She'll find him an uncommon mouser ; 
! And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, And Jet her husband have my box, 
q And much he scorned the placeman’s snufile, My Bible, and my Assmanshauser. 
i And cut the fiercest quarrels short, ‘ P 
} Whether I ought to 
| With—* Patience, gentlemen, and shufile’ 
For full ten years his pointer, Speed, It’s only clear that I shall rot, 
Had couched beneath his master’s table ; And be, like Priam, food for vermin. 
! Por twice ten years his old white steed My debts are paid—but Nature’s debt 
1 Had fattened in his master’s stable— Almost escaped my recollection ! 
it Old Quince averred, upon his troth, Tom ! we shall meet again; and yet 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon ; I cannot leave you my direction !’ 
And none knew why he fed them both, 
i With his own hands, six days in seven. To ContrisuTors.—It is requested that all Contri- 
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